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“ [7 was not until long after, that 
[understood the possibility of being 
reconciled to such a fate. Madame 
de B. was no devotee. She had me 
instructed im the duties of my religion 
by a respectable priest, from whom | 
imbibed my ouly notions on the sub- 
ject. They were as sincere as my owa 
character; but I was not aware that 
piety is of no succour, unless nuogled 
with the daily actions of life. L had 
devoted a few moments of each day to 
its practice, but left it a stranger to 
the rest. My confessor was au iudul- 
gent unsuspicious old man, whom I 
saw twice or thrice a year; but as | 
did not imagine my grief to be a fault, 
] never mentioned it to him: mean- 
winle it continued to undermine my 
health, though, strange to say, it per- 
fected my understanding. * What 
doth the man know who hath not suf- 
fered?’ says an Lastern sage; and | 
soon perceived how true this was, 
What | bad taken for ideas, were un- 
pressions. | did wot judge—TI liked. 
1 was either pleased or displeased 
with the words er actions of the per- 
sons | lived with; but stopped notte 
cousiler why. Since J had found out 
that the world would reject me, L be 
gun to examine and creticise almost 
every thing that had hitherto enchaut- 
ed me, 

“Such atendency could not escape 
Madame de B.'s pevetration, though 
I never kuew whether she guessed 
the cause, Possibly she was afraid of 
letting me coutide my chagrin to her, 
for fear of increasing it; but she was 
even kinder to me than usual. She 
intrusted all her thoughts to me, and 
tried to dissipate my own troubles by 
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my heart rightly, for nothiag could at- 
tach me to life but the idea of being 
necessary or even useful to my bene- 
factress. To be alone; to die, and 
leave no regret in the soul of any be. 
ing, was the dread that haunted me. 
But there | was unjust towards her, 
for she sincerely loved me; still she 
had other and superior interests to 
mine, I did not envy her tenderness 
for her grand-children ; but, oh! how 
| longed, like them, tocall her mother. 

“Family ties, above all, brought 
distressing recollections over me—I ! 
who was doomed never to be the six 
ter, wife, or mother, of any human 
being! Perhaps I fancied these ties 
more endearing than they really were; 
and because they were out of m 
reach, | foolishly neglected those that 
were not. But] had no friend; no 
coufidant. My feeling for Madame 
de B. was that of worship rather than 
of atfection; but l believe that I felt 
the utmost love ofa sister for Charles, 

“ flis studies were nearly finished, 
aud he was setling out on his travels 
with his eldest brother and their go- 
vernor. They were to be two years 
absent, and were to visit Italy, Ger 
many, and England, Charles was de- 
lighted totravel; and [ was too well 
accustomed to rejoice at what gave 
hum pleasure, to feel any grief, until 
the moment of our parting, 

“| never told him the distress that 
preyed upon me. We did not see 
each other alone; and it would have 
taken me some time to explain my 
grief to him. tle would then have un- 
derstood me, Lam sure. His manners 
were mild and grave, but he had a 
propensity to ridicule thatintimidated 
me; vot that he ever gratified it but 
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at the expense of atlectation. Sin- 
cerity completely disarmed him. How- 
ever, | kept my secret. Besides, the 
chagrin of our parting was a relief to 
my mind, to which any grief was 
more welcome than its accustomed 
one. 

«“ A short time after Charles's de- 
parture, the Revolution began to as- 
sume a serious turn: the great moral 
and political interests that were agi- 
tated by it to their very source were 
daily discussed in Madame de B.'s 
drawing room. These 
that superior minds delighted in ; and 
what could better form my own, than 
the contemplation of an arena, where 
men of distinguished talents were 
struggling against opinions long siuce 
received, and investigating every sub- 
ject, examining the origin of every in- 
stitution, unfortunately to destroy and 
shakethem fromtheir very foundation. 

“Will you believe that, young as 
I was, without any share in the inte 
rests of society, and nourishing my 
own wound in secret, the Revolution 
brought some change -in my ideas, 
created a glimmering ray of hope in 
them, and for a while suspended their 
bitterness. It appeared to me that, in 
the general confusion, my 
must change ; and that when all ranks 
were levelled, fortunes upset, and pre- 
judices done away with, l mmeht find 
myself less isolated in this new order of 
things; and that if I} did possess any 


were debates 


situation 


hidden qualities or superiority of mind, 
my colour would no longer single me 
out, and prevent their being appre- 
ciated; but it happened that these 
very qualities quickly opposed my 1t- 
lasion. | could not desire my own 
h ippiness at the expense of the mis- 
fortune of thousands; besides, | daily 
witnessed the folly of persons who 








were struggling against eveats that 
they could wot control. | saw 


through the weakness of such charac 
ters, and guessed their secret views. 
Their false philanthropy did not loug 
deceive me, and | quite gave up my 
hopes when | found that they would 
still feel contentpt for me, even iw the 


Ouril tl. 


ivcrsity, The 
days were gone whev each sought t 
please, and remembered that the ouly 
means of doing so in society is the 


midst of the severest a 


very unconsciousness ol one 8 OWD Stic. 
cess. did the Revolntion 
cease to be a grand theory, 00 sooner 
did it menace the 


No sooner 


iuterests of every 
high mdividual, than conversation de 
generated into dispute, and ressoning 
was exchanged for bitter personality 
Sometimes, in spite of my dejection, 
I could not help bemg amused by the 
sudden which 
were excited by ambition, affectation, 
or fear. 
by the observation of folly im others, 


violence of opinions 


Bot gaiety that is occasioned 


is too malignant to do good ; the heart 
delights in mnocent joys; and the 
mirth of ridicule, far from dispelling 
misfortune, ts more likely to proceed 
from it, as it feeds upon the same bit- 
terness of soul, 

“ My hopes in the Revolution hav. 
ing quickly vanished, | remained dis- 
satisfied, as before, with my situation 
Madame de B.'s friendship and con- 
fidence were Often, 
in the midst of an acrunontous politi 


mv only solace, 


cal discussion, after vainly trving to 
restore good humour, she would cast 
asad look at me. ‘lhis look was 
balm tomy heart: it seemed to say, 
*Qurika, you alone can sympathize 
with me. 

“The negro's right to hberty next 
began to be debated, aud I, of course, 
felt deeply interested in the «question 
One of my remaiming 
that at least L had conntrvmen in ano- 
ther land, and, knowing them to be 
unhappy, FE believed them 
and pitied their fate. Alas! here again 
Iwas undeceived. ‘The 
St. Domingo added fresh grief to my 
soul; and, to my despair, as belong 
ing toa proscribed race, was added 
shame at their being hkewise a race 
of barbarians : 

* TheRevolution having soon made 


rapid progress, and the most violent 


illusions was, 


virtuons, 


messacre of 


menu getting into power, mspired the 


greatest terror by their utter disregard 


ria 


l tustiece. the hors 


o! th AWws of 





davs of the 20tl 
{ugust,prepared for every other event, 
The greater number of Madame de 
B.'s frends Hed at this epoch. Some 
vught shelter abroad, others in the 
provinces or mm the secret retreals ; but 
she remamed, ‘The constant occupa. 
tion of her beart fixed her to home. 
“We had living tor 
months in solitude, when, towards the 


been some 


1702, the de- 
ree for the confiscation of the enn 
issued. In the 


iter end of the year 


suts’ estates was 
midst of such great disasters, Madame 
B. would have cared little for the 
ws of her fortune, had it not belonged 


» her grand tldren, for, by a family 


irrangemeut, sin 


mentofit during ber iite-time. 


had only the enjov- 
This 
made her decide upon sending for 
Charles home; whilst his elder bro. 


ther, thre nearly one-and-twenty, 
ventto jor the army of the Prince of 
Conde. Their travels were just com- 


e, had 
heen undertaken under such citferent 


1 eted, which, two years bef 


spices. Charles arrived in Paris in 


February 1793, a 
Kive’sdeath. Ma- 
given herself uptoth 
st poignant yrief at the perpetra- 


t beginning ol 
ri time atter (he 


me de B had 





1 of thisdeed, ter feeling mind 
proportioned its horror tothe momen. 
sity of the crime Athiction iw old 
ve is a most moving spectacle; it 


carries With it the authority of reason, 


Madame de B. suffered with such 
ergy thatat affected her bealthyar il 
}not conceive i possible to console 

her; Lut Loongledmy tears with her’s, 


ind sought, by elevating my own sen 


nents, to ally my soul sv nearly 
toher’s, so that Lintght, at least, shas 
ier sutfermes My 


ircely occurred to me 


own distress 
while the 
I should have 
leit ashamed to think of itduriog such 
readiul 


iver felt so 


gu of teeror lasted 


calamities; besiules, LT no 


wolated, smce every 


person round me was unhappy. Opt 
ion 18 like the link of country.  Ttts 
th property of all, ar i) men are bro- 


ers to defend its cause. Sometimes | 


welt that. poor neure 


5 > as | was, 


of Jane and (oth of 


Sat 


still | was s!tied to noble minds by the 
same need of justice that | experienc- 
ed incommon withthem. The return 
of truth and justice to their vountry, 
would be aday of triumph for me as 
wellas forthem; but, alas! it was 
far distant. 

“On Charles's return, Madame de 
B. went into the country. All her 
friends had fled, ‘The only society she 
had left was that of an old Abbé,who, 
for ten years, had turned religion into 
ridicule, but was now highly irritated 
at the riches of the clergy being con- 
fiscated', because he lost twenty thou- 
year by it. He accom- 
panied us to St. Germain. His com- 
pany was rather quiet than agreeable, 
ind was more the result of his disposi- 
tion than of his heart. 

“ Madame de B. had it in her power, 
ull her lite, to do good. She was in- 
timately acquainted with the Count 
de Choiseal, and, during his long mi- 
nistry, was useful toa number of pers 
Iwo of the most popular men, 
during the terror, owed obligations to 
her, and remenbered it in those dread. 
ful times. They watched over her 
and risked their own 
lives tosave her's from the fury of the 
revolutionary assassins; and it may 
remarked, that, at this fatal 
epoch, even the chiefs of the most 
violent factions ran great danger in 
little good. It seemed as if 
our desolate land was ouly to be go- 
verned by evil, for that alone took 
Madame de B. 
was uot sent to prison; she was guard. 
ed at home under pretext of bad 
health. Charles, the Abbé, and my- 
self, comamed with her, and attended 
her with care. 

* Nothing can equal the state of 
anxiety and terror in which we passed 
our days, continually reading in the 
pape rs 


sand franes a 


sous. 


preservation, 


here be 


domeg a 


iway or gave power. 


swccounts ol the sentences of 
death passed against Madame de B.'s 
friends, and trembling lest her protec- 
tors should be deprived of the power 
of preserving her from a similar fate. 
We discovered, indeed, that she was 
ou the eve of petishing, whe thedeath 
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of Robespierre put an end to so much 
horror. We breathed again—the 
guards left our tiouse, aud we all re- 
maineg in the same solitude, like peo- 
ple who have escaped some great ca- 
lamity together. Misfortune seemed to 
have linked us closer to each other. I 
felt in those momeuts that | was not 
astranger. If ever passed afew hap- 
py moments since the fairy days of 
my childhood, it was during the times 
that followed this disastrous epoch. 
Madame de B. possessed to a supreme 
degree those qualities which cousti- 
tute the charm of domestic life. Ller 
temper was easy and indulgent; she 
always put the most favourable con- 
struction upon what was saul before 
her; no harsh or capticus judgment 
of her's ever cooled the confidence of 
her friends. ‘Thoughts were free, and 
might be uttered without respousibti- 
lity before her, merely passing for 
what they were worth. Such gifts, 
had they been her ouly ones, would 
have made Madame de B.'s friends 
adore her; but how many others she 
possessed! It was impossible to feel 
ennui in her company ; there wasa 
charm in her wit and manver, that 
made even (rifles interestuig the mo- 
meut they engrossed her attention. 
**Charles bore some resemblauce to 
his mother. Flis mind, like her's, was 
Jiberal and just, but firm, aud without 
modification, for youth 
none—it finds every thing either quite 
right or quite wrong; while the fail- 
ing of uid age is to believe that nothing 
is ever quite right or quite wrong, 
Charles was endowed with the two 
first qualities of his age—truth and 
justice. [| have already said that he 
hated the very shadow of aflectation ; 
nay, he sometimes fancied it where it 
did wot exist. Reserve was habitual 
to him, apd this made his confidence 
the more flattering, as it was evideut- 
Jy the result of lis esteem, and not of 
his uatural propensity : whatever por- 
tion of it he granted, was of value, for 
he never acted inconsiderately, and 
yet was always natural and sincere. 
He placed such full reliance iv we 


allows ol 


Ourike. 


that his thoughts were communicated 

to me as quickly asthey came. 
“When we were all seated round 

our table of an evening, how interest. 


ing were our conversations! Orr ol 
Abbé took his sharein them. He had 


made out to himself such a completely 
false set ofideas, and maintained them 
with so much good faith, that he was 
an inexhaustible source of amusement 
to Madame de B. Her clear and pe. 
netrating judgment drew out the poor 
man's absurdities (he never taking it 
amiss;) and she would throw his keen 
traits of good sense over his orderly 
system, which we used to compare to 
the heavy strokes of Charlemagne’ 
or Roland's sword. 

*“* Madame de B. was fond of exer 
cise. We used to walk in the forest 
of St. Germain every morning ; 
leaning ou the Abbe, and I following 
with Charles at a distance. It was 
then he would unburdeu his nied! 
me, and tel] me his thoughts, his pro- 


} 
Shit 


jects, his future hopes, and above al! 


his opinion upon men and passing 
events, He had vot a secret feeling 
hidden from me, and was unconscious 
The habit of rely- 
Ing Upou ny friendship had made it 
like bis own life to him. He enjovedit 
without knowing that hedid. — [le de. 
manded neither attention nor expres- 
sion of interest from me; he knew, 
thatin speaking to me of his own con- 
cerns, it was as though he spoke to me 
of mine, and that L felt more deeply 
for him than he did for  limself 
Friendship like this was a charm that 
equalled the sensations of happiness 
itself 

* | vever thought of telling Charles 
what lad so loug oppressed me. | 
listened to him; aud, by | kuow not 
what magical etfect, his conversahon 
banished from my mind the recollec- 
tiunofiny sorrows, Had he question: 
ed me, [ should have confessed them 


ov! disclosing one, 


all; but he did not imagine that I bad 
any secret, Every body was accus- 
tomed tomy weak state of healih; aod 
Madame de (3. had strived so mucht 


make me lippy, that slie had arty 
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Curikea 


to think meso. So IT ought to have 
been : I felt it, and often accused my 

self of ingratitude and folly. [doubt 
whether J should have ever dared to 
own how miserable the irreparable 
misfortune of my colour made me. 
There is a sort of degradation im not 
being able to submit to necessity ; 
and when hopeless grief masters the 
soul, it bears the character of despair. 
There was a rigidity in Charles's vo- 
tions which likewise increased my ti- 
midity, One evening our conversas 
tion turned upon pity, and it was ask- 
ed whether nusfortune inspires most 
compassion from its cause, or from its 
effects. Charles decided for the form- 
er: this was declaring that all grief 
should be actuated by some powerful 
motive. But who can jadge the mo- 
tives ofanother? All hexrts have not 
the same wants; and docs not real 
misfortune cousist in the heart's being 
deprived « fitsdesires ? It wasseldom, 
however, that our conversations thus 
led me to reflect upon my own case, 
which | so earnestly sought to forget. 
I would have no looking-glasses in my 
room ; I constantly wore gloves and 
dresses that covered my throat and 
arms; Thad a large hat and veil to 
walk out in, which I often continued 
to wear in-doors; in short, I would 
vain have deceived myself, aud like a 
clild, shut my own eyes and thought 
that no one saw me,” 

fo be continued 


Cemsmeeneesecnnens 
BABYION 


Resprenoent the morn of her last day 

On the cloud-capp'd tower of Babylon 

And her lofty walls rose in proud array 

And her terraced garden look’d green 
and gay, 

And the stream of the river of Paradis 

Flash'd a flood of lightto her clear blu 
skies ; 

She stood in the strength of her haughty 
sway, 

The pr de ofthe turretted Cybel 

Yet the sentinel sees from her battle- 


Ww ' } hy 
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Aud their steel helms blaze in the full 
i-beams, 
ir, far as his vision can catch their 
gleams 
And long by her hundred gates they had 


sate, 

While she laugh’d in contempt at their 
battle-state, 

And trusting to bulwark and massy 


wall, 
Gave her days to pleasure and festival 
Bat her time is come—the last sun hath 
shone 


On the tower of magnific Babylon— 
The day that shall see her the spoil of 


the fue, 
And trample the strength of the mighty 
low, ie 


"Lis midnight, and the feast is dune, 
The revellers w rapp’d in sleep ; 

The long-drawn streets of Babylon 
Are hush’d in silence deep; : 
And her palace.tloors are floating in 


wine, 
And purple and gold in the pale moon 
shine 


Bestrew them in many a heap :— 

The guards are stretch’d drunk in the 
marble hall, 

That no more shall wake at the trum- 
pet's call; 

And glozing courtiers lie tranquil there, 

That no more in the crimes of a court 
shall share ; 

Aud fair girls repose in the barem’s 
bound, 

That no more shall dance to the tim- 
brel’s sound 

The monarch aloue on his golden bed 

Tosses sleepless, and fever’d, and hur- 
ried, 

Hehad seen atthe revel a phantom hand, 

Unearthly in hue, and of outline grand, 

Ou the bauquet- wall trace in letters of 
licht 

Tue doom of his kingdom, and fall of 
his might, 

But wherefore ?—was not every gate 
Of brass, and guarded well —_ 
And if his trusty guards were beat, 

Their shouts and cries must tell- 
He bad thousands to aid them as brave 
as their foe, 
Then why should danger be threatening 
him now, 
Aud fear unloose her spell — 
He starts, then he listeus—uo sound— 
not a breath 


l ’ ’ +} ’ ‘ t } 
Up, king ! ic silence that barbie 
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They have turn'd the Luphrates, its 
channel is dry, 


And the arm’d host is entering privily 5 

The soldiers of Cyrus, the lord of the 
Fast, 

Arc entering the chambers of revel and 
feast, 


And pouring forth blood mix’d with 
wine on the floors, 

Ere the inmates awake or the battle- 
diu roars. 

Now the tumult begins, and lock, bolt, 
and | or, 

Give way to the conqueror’s cimeter, 

And cries, and shricks, and groans of 


despair , 

Ascend to the skies with the flame’s red 
glare; 

Aud Belshazzar prepares like a satray 
tu aie, 


Rolling fierce iu rage bis flery eye, 


And grasping his sword fur he kuows 
nboretreat), 
The victors assail him— 


oaaont The dream of his state 
Ihe glory of Babel the proud, is no 
more ! 


She bath perish’d as lesser things pe- 
rish «lt befure ; 
She is desolate now and the dragou 


crawls 
O’er the muddy heaps of her ruin’d wall 
And the serpents creep and wild bea 
strav 


Where her chambers of state and her 
proud hall layv— 

And nothing is left, save atale of he 
fae, 

1 ic dream vf hes 


her pan 


SINGULAR DISEASES 


Cartain Cochrane, in his pedes 
trian travels, lately published, gives 
1 
complaints frequently to be met with 


the following accouut of two singul 
on the shores of the Frozen Ocean 
“ The complaints called diable au 
corps, ind imerachism, must also be 
specified ; the former is a most ex- 
traordimary one, aud consists in an 
idea that the body of the patiout is 
possessed with one or more devils, at 
tended with excessive hiccoughs. The 
parties afflicted with it are generally 


wiost delicate and intere stiug iw then 
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appearance; and ii is seldom indeed 
that any individual is cured. In fe- 
males it pre vails to such an extent, as 
utterly toprevent pregnaucy. | have 
seen them hiccough to so great a de. 
gree as to induce me to strike them 
on the upper part of the spine, in the 
hope of reheving them from the pain 
by a surprise of the moment. They 
persist un believing that a devil is in 
the body of the person atilicted, and 
that, until he be removed, the person 
willvever regam bealth. The com- 
plamt, whatever it may be, the na- 


tives consider as an inheritance from 
their fathers. lmerachism, to which 
not ouly the people of Kolyma, but 
those also of more nerthern countries 
are subject, is equ liy unaccountable, 
lustead of exciting serious fits, like 
the last mentioned disorder, it carries 
withitanair of merriment, as it by 
no meaus affects the health of the 
person, though it subjects him to the 
most violent paroxysms of rage, fear, 
Whatever is said 


aid mortification. 
vr doue in the presence ofan imerach 
will be repe ited by him at the m 

ment, however indecorous or impro- 


per the act may be. I have seen the 


dog master of Baron Wr nel’s expes 
dition commit acts sufficient to fright. 
eu the persou » company wath h 

While iv au AUPOMINY TOOT COVES 
ing On ports « uty, a slight kuock 


was sufficient to set 


no aA putmmellug Che persou wilh 


hilth, thaerery ti hh a principle of seil- 


Celenee Ofthissame dog master, by 
the way,a highly amusing anecdote is 
related, and which was confirmed to 
me, vol ouly by himself personally, 
but also by Mr. Gedeustrom of Ik. 
k,who commanded the expeditior 


Vhe theatre was the Frozen Ove D, 


1 the amerach’s dogs aud park 
were the leadmost Que forenoon 
they encountered a large white bear; 


dogs mimedtately started towards 
inimal, and the driver, bemg the 
master of whom [am speaking, 
Steadfastly kept his place, prudently 
remaming by those who only could 


Psotot lat lu the « erucss tiie 





dogs, sharpened probably by hunger, 
they became entangled with 
another, and were almost rendered 
useless. ‘The driver seeing the state 
to which he was reduced, resolved to 
attack the bear with his ostol (astout 
ironed stick with small bells, which 
serves to stop the narte), and accord- 
ingly presented himself to the euraged 
bear, who immediately raised himself 
upon the hind legs, and began to ery 
and roar most bitterly ; the imerach 
followed the example. The bea 
then began to dance, and the driver 
did the same, till at length the other 
nartes coming up, the bear received a 
blow upon the nose and was secured, 
It appears that the is the 
part vulnerable without fire-arms, and 


one 


nose culy 
even then, they can be secured only 
by being through the head 
The white bears, however, are by no 


shot 


means a dangerous animal, avoiding 
the chase as much as they are avoided. 
— Another 
which 


the general 


instance of imerachisin 
1 distant part of 
' 


occurred in 
voverument of Si 
may be related 


eria, 


mm thus place, to pre- 


vent again adverting to those tudi 
crous scenes which hourly attend it 
I'wo old ladies in Kamtchatka, one, 
the mother of a Mr. ‘Tallman, an Ant 
rean, Who had married a Russian 
girl, the other, the wif of a Russ 
who were both afflicted with the dis 
ease, Were silting at tea opp te to 
one Avother, when Mr. Tallman, ina 
gentle manner, put his hands behid 
their backs, propelling the old Hes 
towards each oil r, upon which th 
wstantly exchanged tea-cops aud s 
cers, While the really offending party 
stood enjoying th mise ef, Phere 
ean be no | tihe con iit ts 
rendered wors low thre onstau 
noyvanee and irrita tow hi they 
re sub) ! il nuusement 
others.” 
THE WONDERS OF ELORA 

Tne antiquities of ludia have not 
been sufticienthy explored ; and we 
aeuot muchsturprioed at thist t, 





The Wi milers of Elora. 
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as few of the visitants of that country 
have been antiquaries or philosophers. 
\ better taste, however, seems now to 
have arisen, and scientific investiga- 
tions, antiquarian researches, and lite- 
rary inqniries, are now prosecuted 
with zeal and diligence. We do not 
mean to detract from the merit of Sir 
William Jones in these respects ; but 
we think that his example was not 
properly followed. 

Captain Seely, without neglecting 
the duties of bis profession, has direct- 
ed his attention to various inquirt 83 
and, among other objects, he has ex~ 
atari d Ww ith a curious eye the won- 
Ljlora. In his opinion, “ no 
monuments of antiquity are compara. 
ble to the caves of Llova, whether we 
consider their unknown origin, their 
stupendous nature, the beauty of their 
architectural oruaments, or the yast 
number of statues and emblems, all 


ders ol 


hewn and fashioned out of the solid 
rock, 
Qu his arrival at Elora, after a 


journey of above 250 miles from Bom. 
bay, he found his expectations ex 
ceeded hy the remarkable view which 
burst upon him. 


“On a close approach to the tem- 


pus he says), the eye and imMagina- 
tion are bewildered with the variety 
of iutleresting objects that present 
themselves on every side. The feel 


ings are interested toadegree of awe, 


wouder, aud delight, that at first is 
puutaul, anditas along time before 
they become suthciently sobered and 


calm to contemplate wiih any atten- 
tion the surrounding wonders. The 
death like stillness of the place, the 
solitude of the surrounding plains, the 
romantic beauty of the country, and 
itself, perforated in 
every part, all tend to impress the 
mind of the stranger with feelings 
quite new, aud fardifferent from those 

tin viewing magmificeut edifices 

nidst the busy haunts of man. Every 
thing here invites the mind to contem. 


the mountain 


platiou, and every surrounding object 


reminds it of a remote period, anid a 


relity pes 1 who were in a stafe of 
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high Civilization whilst the natives of 
our own land were bacbarians, living 
in woods and wilds, 

“ Conceive the barst of surprise at 
suddenly comitig upon a stupendous 
temple, within a Jarge open court, 
hewn out of the solid rock, with all 
its parts perfect and beautiful, stand- 
ing proudly alone upon its native bed, 
and detached from the neighbouring 
mountain by a spacious area all round, 
nearly 250 feet deep and 150 feet 
broad : this unrivaled fane rearing its 
rocky head to a height of wearily 100 
feet—its length about 145 feet, by 62 
broad — haying well-formed 
ways, windows, staircases to its upper 
floor, containing fine large rooms of a 
smooth and polish d surface, regular- 
ly divided by rows of pillars; the 
whole bulk of this immense block of 
insulated excavation beg upwards 
of 500 feet in circumference, and, ex - 
traordinary as it may appear, having 
beyond its areas three handsome figure 
galleries or virandas, supported by re- 
gular pillars, withcompartmentshewn 
out of the boundary scarp, containing 
42 ctrrtons gigantic figures of the Hin- 
doo mythology—the galleries in con- 
tinutty enclosing the areas, and occu- 
pying the almost incredible space of 
nearly 4280 feet of excavated rock ; 
being, upon the average, about 13 feet 
2 inches broad all round, and in 
height 14 feet andathalf; while, posi- 
tively, above these again are excavated 
fine large rooms.” 

Of the temple styled Keylas the 
Proud, aud of the mansion called ‘Veen 
‘Tal, he speaks in high terms,—*t On 
ascending four steps (from a very fine 
portico), we enter the great hall 
Hlere a magnificent scene presents it- 
self, that for some seconds rivets the 
the beholder to the spot; massive and 
elegantly sculptured pillars, placed in 
equi-distant ranges, supporting a well- 
cat and smooth roof of solid rock, 


door- 


“ By its own weight made steadfast and 
immoveable,’ 


having their bases inthe primitive bed 
wk, which forms the floor of the 


oa 
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room, equally weld wrought with the 

ther parts, and having ® auch finer 
polish; every part faithfully and ac. 
curately finished. 

“The whole of this noble hell is 
divided by four ranges of square pil- 
lars. Each row consists of four, the 
circumference of which, at the shat, 
is eleven feet ; the four central ones 
have a capital, pot unlike’ a welk 
stuffed round cushion, presscd' heavily 
down, with the outer edge fluted ani 
full, as if forced out by a heavy weight, 
resting on its capital. 

“ The rock above is excavated afew 
inches thick, in imitation of beams 
supporting the roof, resting on the 
heads of the pillars,and crossing their 
capitals at right angles; it és, 1 con- 
jecture, merely a fanciful imitation of 
rafters, as itis too small to atlord any 
security to the enormous weight of 
rock roof above; but the imitation 
conveys a meaning of what the artifi- 
cers thought when working bere. Ia 
the centre of the ceiling are carved a 
male and two females; the wmner rew 
of pillars, or those nearest to the walls, 
have, opposite tothem, pilasters adorn. 
ing the sides of the hall, and hkhewise 
four beautiful figures of females, whose 
heads reach to the cornice, nearly 
twelve feet high. 

* * - - 

“If Keylas stands pre-eminent, 
Teen Tal, from its immensity of exer 
vation, massive pillars, and rich scalp- 
ture, nearly rivals its neighbour “a 
grandeur, Although ditterent wide- 
sign aud exterior appearance: to 
Keylas, it equally demands the ww 
divided attention of the observer; 
and be he ever so taciturn or miit- 
fereul to works of antiquity, bis feel- 
ines would be animated, and ts at- 
miration excited, at view!ng these au- 
gust works.” 

The temple of the God Indra is eo- 
piously described, but jt will be suf- 
ficient for us to take notice of its most 
remarkable room. ‘The dimensions 
of this richly-scalptured apartment 
are sixty-six feet ten inches ii breadth 
tam 


from the recess or small room ¢¢ 





ink 
im 


pa 
thi 


ne 














ing the figure; seventy-eight feet two 
inches in depth ; height, fourteen feet. 
The whole has been plastered and 
painted. There isa great curiosity in 
this'dpartment : fromtwosmall pillars, 
near the door-way, on being struck 
with the hand, a deep hollow sound 
issues, not unpleasing tothe ear. ‘These 
pillars are very slender, beivg only 
one feot tev inches in circumference. 
The sound continues about a quarter 
ofaminute, None of the other pillars 
possess the same property. ‘The Brah- 
minus who werearound me did not let 
this favourable chauce of indulging in 
their penchant for the marvellous 
escape them, Various causes were 
assigned, and tales told of these cu- 
rious pillars, equally extravagant and 
absurd. | observed, being in a merry 
mood, to those about me, that proba- 
bly they were constructed by Anrung- 
zebe. ‘Lhe frown of iwetfable con- 
tempt and disgust that overspread the 
hitherto placid countenances of the 
Brahmins, dressed in their white 
graceful carments ; the scowling con- 
traction of features of some character- 
istically attired and ornamented fa- 
keers; two fanatics, perfectly naked, 
besmeared on the breast, shoulders, 
md forehead, with red ochre aud 
brown clay—their whole frame daub- 
ed over-with oiband the dust of wood- 
ashex-—their hair thickly matted, and 
approachmig i parts to a brick-dust 
colowr, reaching to ther knees ; the 
ipl ited hauds and ¢ yes of three or tour 
lat vaishmayas :—-the appearance of 
this motley assemblage at my observa- 
iow about Aurungzebe was highly 
plettiresque ; iwoor three of ary st- 
phanees, in their neat undress clothes, 
altbought Hindvos, affirming witha 
look of self uuportance and congratu- 
lation, that it must be so if [ said ot. 
Near these stood, dressed in all the 
Irippery and pride of a petit-maitre 
which the degenerate descendants of 
the Portuguese are so fond of), with 
measuriag rod and line, conscious of 
iis shportaice as Gepuly surveyor, 
md affecting to look wise and know- 
Vou 


t* Vs 
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ing, mv second servant Joe. Last, 
and not least, the author himself, with 
camp-stool and note-book, clad in only 
three articles of white linen,—shirt, 
jacket, aud trowsers, with feet to them, 
All these curious figures, congregated 
in the spacious and beautifal upper 
floor of Indra’s temple, would have 
presented a picturesque groupe not 
often met with in drawings, or de. 
scribed on paper; the latter being 
the apology I have to offer for its in- 
sertion.” 

The time when these structures em- 
ployed the skill and the persevering 
industry of the Hindoos, cannot be 
ascertained : but it may be presumed 
that they have existed nearly in the 
same state for many ages, and we may 
confidently prognosticate that they 
will be as durable as the pyramids of 
Egy pt. 





A NIGHT IN NUBIA. 


From the Journal of a Russian Traveller, 


Tue Nubian nights are beautiful, 
After a boisterous day, darkened bya 
dense fog and clouds of sand, the sun 
sets delightfully. The bright splen- 
dour of his rays, the dark clouds above 
him, and the clear blue sky, form vary- 
ing scenes of the most majestic beauty 
onthe horizon. ‘The sun produces co- 
lours in the air, such as are seen no 
where else ; the sand in the desert 
seems to buro in the brightest rose- 
coloured fire ; the hills seem to rise 
higher, and more majestically. As 
soon as the sun is sef, itis perfectly 
dark, and the cold ts intense> the 
wind ceases, the clouds disappear, the 
sky clears up, and the horizon ss cloth. 
ed in new beauties. | shall never for. 
get one of those delightful nights 
which L spent at Sheich-abd-eddain, 
and where the foHow ing event caused 
the most pleasmgemotionin me, Some 
years ago this place was inhabited by 
iSheich, who, by dint of fasting,piety, 
witcheraft, and strange dressing, had 

cquired upeomnoen celebrity among 


t 





BH8 A Night in Nuvi 


his neighbours 


always considered by th 


such hypocrites are 
common 
p' ople as saints leagned with heaven 
\fter their death they immediately 
center the paradise, where, as a reward 
of their virtues, sixty palaces, each 
containing sixty beautiful and modest 
virgins, are placed al their disposal. 
[fone of them should ever appear im 
the sky at uight-time, the whole world 
would be illaeminated by a light simi 
Jar to that of the sun. ‘The Sheich of 
whom I am now speaking, was, alter 
his death, buried in lis hut, over 
which the natives built au awoing, 
covered with mats of palin-leaves, and 
now assemble near it fo prayer. A 
whit flag, the symbol of the dead man, 
flies above it, anda clay lamp spreads 
its faint light \ttracted by 
the beauty of the night, we wandered 
between T.vbian I s, and the 
Nile, through iad 


' 


t-< 
were altracted by thisleht. We went 


within. 


Liab, when we 


upto, and, tyuued by ir walk, 


sat down on thie ! 
two handsome youths cutered the hut 


nals Soon a 
the youngest of whom threw lumsell 
to the ground, praying in the [astern 
Among his tears and sobs I 


ished the words 


Tishiou 
distings " Lathe r, ioe 


ther, mercy, Aaim-Mekam. The other 


seated at some d tance, seemed to | 
plunged in deep retleetion, casting 
from time to time his eves on bis bi 
ther, till he also began to weep. Our 
cul ly wasgreath excited, especta 
ly as the vo wr anne 1 not x1 
> the si wi e we sa Lat 
last cabled out tiie el t, whos 
sorrow Ss edu e moderate The 
suddch Cali secmed al tirst f rigiite 
them: yet, on percenwing us, he aj 
proached, though rather tim v« 


perceiving our l ithish Gdicss. | leariut 
from lim that they were the so 
the Shoich buried here, and bad come 


frou the 


over opposite bank of the 
river, t) Order to water the garden 
near the hat, which theiv father had 
cultivated wath his own hands fos ) 
years, and had left to them a ui 
heritanee It wu planted with bas 
] ind ‘Turkish t pa ita 


eight palm-trees. Dhis sin estate w 

scarcely sufficient for the maintenance 
of their mother 
were to pay a duty of fifleen piastres 
to the Pacha. The Aaim Ackam, of 
the village, a cruel Arnaut, did every 
thing to compel the mother to pay 


nevertheless, they 


this sum, and at last threw the sons 
They tad been there for 
t fortuight, during which time the 
mother had tried in vain to raise mo. 
ney. Alter this two days more were 


ito prison 


granted to the mother, after which he 


threatened to bestow indred blows 


- , . 
with the kha ch (a whip, lightly 
twisted, of the skin of the hippopot 
mus,’ on each of the sons. Dut, as th 
monev was vot fortheom ihe « 


Purk executed his threat, 1 ck 

ed that they should each of them have 
eighty blows more upon the s 
their feet ou the next dav, ththes 





ney were vot procured, ‘Th tl 
ri it | ver bold out aga t 
suflermmg of het ollspring. By | 
tears id entreaties, ithe tuk 


sion of the Sheich of the village. sh 


I st succecded Ww being imp 
instead of her children, and the Aa 
VMekam grauted her one month | 
delay, after which he thecatened 
mother with the seve sty 
* What do you intend to do now ? 
‘| red. * Weshall endea is ‘ 
the por luce of our trees a 
he repel d * And what 


will youdo with 4 rselves ‘VN 





i ré land the 
“WV emplovm st 
I five 
‘ ge their tax 
1) younger 
! » Who Was but tu yeurs 
wept ¢ ist tiy Wewerel ips 
«able to 1 ve the distress of 
Fiepearya far } 1) i] ’ 
i! han »And speedily coll 
i vy ourselves the small sum thes 
quired. Ou giving them the money, ! 
sand Pal this tu-morrow tot 
Aa iM an, it ' m YN " 
f | ‘ kd the iy si i 
i et emoustration of grat 
1} lily Lhev th » 














dhemselves at our feet, wished to kiss 
yur hands; aad the youngest, rising 
from the ground,ran tothe white flag of 
his father, and caressing it, said, wit! 
*Qurtoly father 


! 


childish candour: : 
is 
who sees! the countenance: of the ilet 


of the Universe, pray for them, that 


he may reward them a thousand-fold, 
ind increas thew importance in their 
valley.”* Vtouchiog union of s pe 
stitjon aud filial piety \\ ve 
had returned to our tents near t 
shore, we saw the two ye ] p 


oaching the river, aud ta u 


fa beat, they swath across 


ol RY 
‘ “t « t I 
~ 4 
4 ' 
Wit 1 
ve 
This iy ( iidet 
Lovk on \ est i 
i grim, 
ls dhes, t ey lit 
To fhiet i a Se st 
ach cla 1 V 
es 
t 
‘ ais, th 


Win } t i 

1 

b ‘ i i 
} 

he 
st |’ th 

t 

K ‘ 

\ eck ‘ ' 
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PE SKILPUL POLITICIAN, 
Wires the transformation of the 
Bataviaurepublic into a kingdom was 


\ 
ou the ¢ m Napoleon commanded 
Palleyrand, at that time minister for 
foreign ] ims, to furnish him ina 


week witha memorial calculated to 
couvince the rulers of this republic, 


that their form of government did not 
harmoantz tall with the system uni. 
versally adk pted throughout Europe 
ud that the only expedient for pre 
serving the independence of their 
country the then political state of 
the Cont t, was the clection of a 
} cof tl Boon parte family On 
leaving the Tuderies, Talleyrand ran 
Vive ! thought the whole list of 
his linary assistants: he then ap- 
| ls essively to Messrs, Eaute- 


rive, Roux Laborie, and the Abbé des 





le les; but they all declared 
hemseclves incapable of furnishing a 
work such extent tn so short a time. 
His excelleney then bethought him 
f MM. Esmenard, whom he was aceus 
tome: to call { untiarly Figaro. Pe 


sent for him, and begged him to fur- 


nish the memorial in question, for 


which he promised him 280 louis- 
dors. Figaro undertook the task, ar | 
mi the day ary ited he delivered the 
memorial, with which Talleyrand, the 


ewperor, and in short every body- 
States Gene- 





EXCC| perhaps the 
ral-—were highly satisfied. 
lke wood people of Amsterdam 


were perfectly sensible that commu- 
itionsof! this nature ditfer from ex- 
press cé mmands in pothing but th 


um: it was, however, resolved to 
make a last effort. All the diplomat 


the issist 


ince, and contri- 
These were 
ed and transmitted to the Dutch 
ambassador at Paris, with directions 
1 mI bow son bret h h nN? be di 
sf ' ind counect them, and 
it to 


buted tl r obscrvations, 
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applied. “It is a work,” said he, 
* which is of the utmost consequence 
to ihe States General, and for which 
they will pay hberally: Lam directed 
to offer 500. louis-d'ors.” Aha! said 
Figareto hunself—500 louis d’ors are 
not to be despised, aud 3} should be a 
great fool to let such a prize slip 
through my fingers iato the hauds of 
one of my colleagues. In short, bi- 
garo promised to do what was requir. 
ed. ‘The ambassador was delighted ; 
he was far from suspecting that M. 
Esmenard had any haod tn the plan 
submitted to the States General; and 
M. Esmenard on his part had too much 
good seuse to boast of hts participa. 
tion in it. 

Figaro commenced and soon finish- 
ed his work ; and as ites right to give 
even the devil bis due, if aust be ad 
mitted, that he conscientiously exe. 
cuted his coumnssion, and furnished 
the States General with acapital per- 
formance for thew money. 
swer was ia fact far more convincing 
than the memorial. The 
presented it to the minister for foreign 


Lhe an- 
imlbassador 


atlairs, who w is equally istonished at 
the strength of the arguments adduced 
against his master’s plan, aud at the 
elegance of the style of this dipto Ha- 
tic document. ‘The emperor as loudly 
expressed lis surprize ; all the mem- 
bers of the umperial council talked of 
it, but nobody 
iuthor. It 


ifterwards that Figaro himself, mm a 


could guess the real 
was not till many vears 


moment of uureserved good humour, 


trick that be had thus 
played bis patron. 


mentioned the 


—_———— 


SOURCES OF MENTAL PLEASURI 


‘Never durst Poet touch a pen to writ 


Uutit his ink were tempered with love's 
sight.” SHAKSPEARE 


[yap been mach engaged, in dif. 
fereut parts of town, daring the whok 
ofa day towards the end of March ; 
anid a little before dush | reached my 
Jodgings intending to pass the remain- 
der of the evening iu trawguillity and 
sulitude, aud fur that purpose liad put 


Sources of Mental Pleasure. 


on my dressing-gown and slippers, 


But 


Mistakea mortals plan delusive schemes 
Of bliss, and call futurity their own, 
Yet are not masters of a single moment, 


The shutters were closed, and the win. 
dow-curtaiss were drawn; I had 
placed my chair close to the fire, and 
wassitting with the poker in my hand 
varying the position ef the burnwe 
coals, and taxing my imegination to 
convert the g lowing particles intotem. 
ples, rocks, seas, vay, human faces and 
human forms, At such moments as 
those, the thoughts How on im an on 
broken tide—calm, sweet and ould 
Then is the time that fear, aunxiety, 
and grief dare not assail the miagina- 
llon—wrapt up iu our ewan delighiful 


reveries, Then, 
What to us 1s the world beside, 
With all its change of time and tide? 


— Nothing : 


passions, hopes and fears, are soltened 


All our feelings anid 
down to gentle peace and mild sete, 
nity.—t bad been thas for half anlhour 
enjovlog all the delibts of hstlessness 
amd! wileness, | have heard it sau, 
and truly then | found it s0—that alter 
rday of toil and fatigue, lstlessuess 
and adleness are the greatest luxucies 
human Lemys cau enjoy. lo the aardst 
of all my faney-created pleasures, the 


servant brought mm the tea-tray and 
livlits. lhe first gleam of the can- 
dles dissipated all the creations of my 


brain as suddenly as the first dawn of 


day seuds to their secret abodes 


The } htly elves who dance ar J 
Some secret, fairy, mevstic mound 
| had scarcely recovered from the 


sweet delusions of my fancy, when I 
was aroused by aloud knocking at the 
street-door. 

“Two men wish to speak to you,” 
sud Fanny, as she opened the pat- 
“Who are they? What 


** The y« aunot 


lour door. 
is their business? 
send a message; they miust see you. 
** Let them come im.” 

They entered. One was dressed 


bluch, with top-booets: the other 


was 
dow 


if y 
sit., 
wa 
hith 





id 





was not quite so well attired, “ Sit 
down, gentlemen, and Jet me know, 
if you please the purport of your vi- 
sit,’ “J dare say, sit, you will be 
ware of the business which brings us 
hither, when Task you if you kuow 
Mr. Adams?” “Perfectly well! but 
I cannot conceive what he can have 
tode with your call.” “ Then, sir, 
| will trouble you to glance yourevye 
over this paper, We call it a red- 
tail.” 

Good freavens! I was arrested, 
Lest mv readers should imagine my 
own folly or extravagance had re- 
duced me to this dilemma, | must be g 
leave to exonerate myself from cen 
sure on that account ; for [have been 
culty of too many errors, to be able 
to bear one more thau I may be justly 
charged with. [had becom: 
friend: such, at least he called 
himself. Ele became involved in dif- 
ficulties, and left me to pay his debt 
unprepared to meet 


surety 
for a 


1, being quite 
sucha demand, was of courtse obliged 
tosubmit. I told the bailiffs that a 
bachelor’s establishment was ever un- 
prepared for visitors; but if they 
would employ in drinking a bottle of 
wine, the time requisite for putting 
up a change of linen and a book or 
two, | should feel infinite ly obheed 
tu them. I then rang the bell, dk 
siting Fanny to pack up in my travel- 
luy bag what was ue I destred 
her also to put into it a French testa- 
neat, whaeh had 
bya most bightv esteemed relative, a 
pocket Shakspeare, and, though last, 
Hot least, a miniature engraving of 
, which, till then, since it bad 
been in my possession, had 
passed the 
Thus armed ayainst enn, [ put on 
my cloak, 
ud for the first time in my life be 
came the inmate of a lock-up house. 
Perhaps it may be asked, why an 
engraving, which may be seen in al- 


et) 


ssury 


been civen to me 


never 
precincts of my study 


accompanied the bailitfs, 


most every printshoy window, should 
have so large a share of my attention, 
| answer,- 


“ What 


' 


because | am in love. 
with the creation of a paim- 


rs peucrl ¢ 


Oh, wo : chance a short 
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time since, for a few hours, introduced 
me to the fair daughter of - Itis 
true she was but a child; yet I loved 
her more than | had ever loved any 
before; but not as men are wont to 
love; it was with a feeling pure, un- 
defined, celestial, Earth and earthly 
things had no share in it. Had, dol 
say ? they have no shure :—for I love 
her vow as much as when I first saw 
her:—when her lovely brow was 

dorned with all the kindness and gen- 
tleness of youthful innocence, when 
her unsophisticated mind imagined, 
and her tougue gave utterance to 
thoughts which might teach love toa 
heart of marble. The remembrance 
of those sweet hours, and of her affec- 
farewell, which, when we 
parted, sank upon my heart like the 
death-knell of hope and joy, is still as 
dear tomy memory as at the moment 
which severed us, perhaps for ever. 

It isin vain that | seek pleasure by 
revisiting the scenes where [ once saw 
her; she is not there, and— 





tionate 


She not there—'tis not the land IJ care 
for; 

For where she is, there is the world 
itself, 


Aud where she is not—desolation. 


I can sit for hours with my eyes fixed 
upon the engraving, su like her, that 
1 Lawrence, or a Reynolds, could vot 
have produced a better likeness. [ 
cu) hold imaginary conversaticns with 
this fair image—dwell with rapture 
upon each fair lineament—and fancy 
that the features at last will move. 
And besides all this, for tts owu m- 
strinsic beauties theengraving deserves 
the lovely allegory which 
it contains, will link itself with the 
imagination, and conjure up ten 
thousand pleasing visions; and then 
its beautiful and delicate allusions to 
the soul of man—so poetical, so re- 
fined,—this renders it a fertile source 
of delightful which might 
soothe the soul in its last extremity. 
Shakspeare is the book which best 
can feed these entrancing dreams, 
With this print before me Lean turn 
over the pages of The Tempest, or The 


atlention 


fancies 








$62 ‘ rees of 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and let 
my minpd ran riot im the voluptuous 
sweets spread forth imevery line, until 
I become identified with the charac- 
ters; and then, uncouscious as it were 
of mv terrestrial existence, | forget 
the world—inyself:—my fancy wan- 
ders in a region of spirits’ Titania, 
Oberon, Puck, and Ariel, become the 
cherished fricuds of my hours of soli- 
tude. In such times as these, | have 
sat and read Oberon's des ription of 
Love in Idleness, until my very soul 
has dissolved, and I have no longer 
believed that I was still dwelling in 
this “working-day world.” Never- 
theless, my dream passes, 1] wake 
to the sad reality of my fete, 7 tind 


the delightful reverie was indeed a 


vision; « id though T have riven lo 
these forms of thiogs unknuowu—thes 
airy nothings 


‘**A local habitation and anda name, 


yet I find, at last, how fleeting all 
those lovely visious are. Yet such 


are the joysof life—a shade, a fautasy 
—which escapes us most often, at th 
moment we think we have most se- 
cure possession of it When I i 
thus recalled to life—to a sense of my 
existence—I find then that [am but 
nearthly bei thatall my drean 
' ' 


of fairy-lind are nothit n rid 


5 


beam of disappointment; that 1 love 
one, Whom IT may uever x rl 


and whe 


n | may wot tell how truly 
and how foudly. My reason, my fat 
, ! 


nay,even my frail sense of pus ill 


combine to deter me from such a dis- 


closure 
\s Shakspeare points out the va 
s s, ever changmy, ever \ ! 


he regions of fancy and fiction, in a 
manuer never to be equalled > 


alas, has he giveu to those of nat 





and trath a charm,w hose poteut work- 
Wigs Upon the heart leave ost ing 


Jobusou has said of Shak- 


speure, that 


tu desire. 


“* Bach change loured life he 


4 WiaDy-co 





Vi nial Pile sure 


» “there is ne see 


ind he well saul 
of life which he has not paiteg, a 

which he has wot pamted well," 
Pius opinion, L kuow, ts in opposition 
fo some carping critics ; but, admit. 
ting lis faults aod hisuceasional want 
of delicacy, shall we coudemn a noble 
palace, because a spider's web lies 
darklog in an obscure corner. jJlow 
much so ever L may differ from the 
Edinburgh Reviewer on other occa- 


sions, herenn Tam delighted to agree 


with him, “ that all the blemishes of 
nothing, and might 


il yut uijury to the ge- 


fr 
Suakspeare at 


be removed w 





neral effect I me they seem as 
poart les f dust pou a mirrora 
spouse will wi them off, aud leay 
the surface pure at ] spotless Shak 
speare Was my companion in: pris 

be hept my mind at liberty. As] 


! 
: 
, | no longer found ti 


re id his pages 
inkhsomenuess Of my coufinemeut; 
whitist op s page Was open before me, 
iltention 5; my 
» whi 
! 


thersoever it listeth. 


itengrossed my whol 
mind was free as the wind 
goeth w 


What Shakspeare isto my worldly 


i 
thouchts, such is the Testameut to my 
, " } P ‘ l - 
spurilual meditations When i} 
ruse af divine loctriue » au innat 
han a“ venucral 1 comes over mt, 
’ “Aid 
eeling of hope, joy, and gladness, 
“hich, for worlds, | would not forego. 
Its instructions are so clear so geulle, 
uniable. Lk pours ¢ t words of « 
furtto the penitent; and although it 





threatens the willulstuner,itca " 
it the samme time,willh a warcing ¥ 

. -_ * ul 
from th paths of WICKCONESS \ 
can open its sacred leaves and not 


eoustort trom 
And then the pur 


rive consolation and 
their contents ? 





style oft oquence which runs throug 

outeversyl 4 The noble simp! 

of the G ‘| Is, and the godlihe ‘ 
bite of thie Eeypistl a ibove ill, thos 

of Paul—thee ergy of his pl ines, t 

‘ Wines quality of his reascnimg, 


the bn ity of his composition, t 


reuments, and the soundness 


loctrine—all these, any one of 


wit 
and 
fear 
Joh 
ils 
fear 
and 
sic 
the 
the 
the 
san 
sat 





dis 
lol 
tri 
th 
t 


hie 





of divine tspiration, Wihocan read, 
without mingled feelings of admiration 


sje wd terror, of reverence and awe, of 
Hl." fear and eladness, the revelation of St 
ou John—the sublimity of its descriptions, 
wt its lively representation of all that is 
ut fearful and terrible, of all that is lovely 





and agreeable—w ho can seriously con- 


sider these things, and not tremble for 

- the fate of those beings who, reckless 

ne themselves, in the obdurate pride of 

” their wicked hearts, dare question the 

= sanctity and truth of ¢ hirist’s d spen 

ol sation. 

hit « Man, proud man 

a Plays such fantastic tricks before high 

- heaven, 

=a As make the angels weep 

: Alas ' that things so excetlent, so 

ud divine, should be thus despuse bby men 
for whose beoctit they were con- 
trived ' But let me say no more pot 
this subject. If they believe not the 
Prophets ind the Saints, will they be 

’ lieve me? 

, ‘These were to me sources of con 
solation during my short impris 
ment; though they were no doubt of 

, ivery opposite, aud apparently of a 

J very uncougenial charactes Phat 
they were opposite to ea ther ts 

| perhaps true but that each them 

, was congenial to my fecliuig, is still 

* more certain, or at least more cert i 
fume, If we ean talk of any tl u 

4 with certaints, itis of the state 

‘ own feclings And, therefore, whea 

; 1 say that I eived alfernate 4 i 

‘ sure from th mutcmmplation my 
gravurg, aud the perus fry Vesta 
ment and Ss ths} re, i says ey 

bas certar f, as that lamin 
fhe assert s ! te ih ial 
the flows (iod,a love o 
man ca tenxist atthe sane i ! 

‘the oster i swallows , 

the rest but docs this pros 
they cannot exit t su eSsiv i 
ments? If so, it follows that as 

: bodies cannot t nthe sam | sat 
the svn iw, two bu s lity 

, existence, Besides, the lov a 





rees of Mental Pleasure. 





- Varietics. 30} 


Sounet, 
juent attachments, only serves to 
purify and ennoble them all, and to 
give them that direction wirich they 
always take ina well- regolated mind. 


My residence in this abode of care 
ind woe was but of short duration. 
The next day my faithful servant, 


Fauny, exerted herself so succesafully 
liberty, that before 
left, f trust, for ever, the 
dreary my prison; but 
not until T had formed aa aequaint- 
mee with one whose sorrows deserve 
to be made known, and will hereafter 
employ the pen of 
W. Henry Lance 


10 procure me 
evening | 


confines of 


SONNEI 
and s yught 
dest and retir'd, 


Lov'p, prais l, » yet mo- 


Adorn’d, yet artless, beaut ful, yet 
{, 
Since tho’ flatter’d, virtuous, tho’ 
woo'd, 
Nor | . vain, n enyiou 
tho’ admir’d 
How shall I speak to thee, orhow inspir'd 
Shall dare to praise where every 


charm is fix’d 

fo merit praise, and not a weakness 
mix'd, 

Po which the proudest praise can 


ole ira 
’ } — 
\ Lady, may | breathe my gratitud 
That thou sometim 8 hast deign’d t 
sinil 1 me, 
And shed a light upon my solitude, 


Which sweetly shines like 


moon-beams 


leep sits brooding on the noise 
less thood, 
tu Hheav'u's is Earth's tran 


t 





VARI 

tnecdote of Sir Edward Peller, 
Lord Eamouth \t Portsmoath, 
ago, thts gallant officer 
at dinner, when his 
uannounced to him that an 


rits 


irs 


sitting alone 
he 
Indiaman had strack upon thebeach, 


mid was to oases r ng to preces 
Siv Edward hastened to the spot, and 
Hacweuc rect, andtl 


ithe ute 
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dared venture to board the vessel. Sir 
Edward, addressing himself to the 
crowd! ot the Beach, ddked if any of 
them had heart enough to swim off 
with him to the ship A young man 
stepped forwarth to answer the chal. 
lenge ; md two lines having been pro- 
cured, Sir Edward and the stranger 
each took one, gained the vessel, and 
after safe Ianding all on board, were 
the last to return. Ou stepping ou 
laud, Sir Edward, addressing his com- 
rade, exclaimed, “Give me your hand 
-—Who are you? You must sail with 
me in future!" Theman replied that 
he was the mate of a collier, and that 
he should hesitate to quit a situation 
so comfortable for the chance of a 
doubtful promotion. Sir Edward over. 
came his scruples ; and this singular 
introduction added to the heroes of 
the British navy an officer uurivalled 
iv heroic exploits, uo less a character 
than Captain Jeremiah Coghlan. 


Clerical Tgnorance.—Foreign writ- 
ers bave been amused with informa. 
tion, that many of the Scottish clergy 
affirmed, about the period of the Re- 
formation, that Martain Luther had 
lately composed a book called the 
New Testament; but that they, for 
their part, would adhere to the Old 
Testament. Ignorant however as 
were the Scottish clergy, they were 
not more illiterate than many on the 
Continent. A foreign monk declaim- 
ing one day in the pulpit against Lu- 
on said to his au- 
dieuce, “ A new language was tnveut- 
ed some time ago, called Gree/ which 
has been the mother of all these here. 
sies. A book is printed in this lan. 
guage, called the New 
whichcontaius many dangerous things, 
Avother language ts now forming, the 
Hebrew ; whoever learus il, unme- 
Jiately becomes a Jew.” No wonder, 
after this, that the commissioners of 
the Senate of Lucerue should have 
coufiscated the works of Aristotle, 
Plato, and some of the Greek poets, 
which they found in the library of a 
friend of Zuinglins, 


therans and Zuing 


Pestame ut, 


concluding tlrat 





Vurietics. 


every book printed in that language 


must be ipfectedwith Luh re 
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“oral.—Coral is a genus belonging 
to order of Zoophytes. Tift’ lath, 
corals were considered as marine-+ve. 
getables, growiug from the bottem of 
the ocean ; but the observation of 
later piatatalists hate decitedty’ 
ed them to be the fabrication of tah 
nute aninials, tehieh, however “insik 
nificant they may appear to the ume 
Hecting part of mankind, are, “fron 
their immense, their inconceivable 
wumbers, of more conseqhence thm 
It is to the ac. 
cumulated myriads of them tliat we 
owe part of the island ou ‘which we 
live; our hills are in mauy places full 
of them, and sonie rocks are entirely 
of their formation. Many seas through 
them are becoming eyery year more 
difficult to navigate, being nearly chok- 
ed up by the habitations of animals 
almost toosmalt for human perception, 

(hese minute creatures, ina most str- 
prising manner, coustruct their calea- 
reous habitations under an infinite 
number of forms: yet with all the 
order and regularity, each after’ ity 
own manner,iscernible mevery other 
part of the creation. Bin, aftliotivt: 
the eye may be convinced of the fact, 
it is difficult for the hiiman mind to 
conceive the possibility of insects sd 
small being indued with power, 
much less furnished in thetr oven bo- 
ches with the materials for construet- 
ing the immense fabrics, which in’ 41- 
most every part of the Eastery'ayi! 
Pacific Oceans are met with, iit the 
shape of detached rocks, or reefs’ of 
vreat extent, just even with the stir- 
face, or islands, already clothed wit 
plants, whose bases are fixed at the 
bottom of the sea several huudred feet 
deep, where light and heat, so very 
essential to animal life, if not excladed, 
are sparingly receive i and feebty fat. 
Thousands of such reefs, roc ks,' anf 
islands, are known to ext ‘fi the 
Eastern Ocean, within antl even be 

yond the lunits of the Propics 


is venerally supposed. 
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